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473 Quam postquam reddi Calchas ope tutus 
Achillis 
Iusserat, et patriast ilia recepta domo, 
1 Est' ait Atrides 'illius proxima forma, 

Et, si prima sinat syllaba, nomen idem : 
Hanc mihi, sisapiat, perse concedat Achilles ; 
Si minus, imperium sentiat ille meum! 
> n 

Trial, it 371 Ilias ipsa quid est aliud, nisi adultera, de qua 
inter amatorem pugna uirumque fuit? 
quid prius est illi flamma Chryseidos, utque 
fecerit iratos rapta puella duces ? " 

In the Soman de Troie Boccaccio found Briseis 
playing a part very different from that assigned 
her by the ancients. He found there, too, in the 
last part of the poem, as Professor Kittredge has 
pointed out to me, a detailed narrative represent- 
ing the classic version of the Chryseis-Briseis 
story, in which, however, the names Chryseis and 
Briseis do not appear, Chryseis being called As- 
trinome and Briseis Ypodomia. Their fathers 
appear as Crises and Brises." 

Comparison of these very different accounts must 
have produced, in the mind of Boccaccio, certainty 
that Benoit was wrong in making Briseis the lady 
of Troilus, and perplexity as to the real identity 
of that lady. His acceptance of the Ovidian 
Briseis is evidenced by his own references to her, 
as Briseida, in other early works.** 

He was led to the hypothesis that Chryseis was 
the lady of Troilus, I believe, by a misinterpreta- 
tion of the passage of the Bemedia quoted above, 
consisting in the identification of the unnamed, 
entreating pater of line 470 with the prevailing 
Calchas of line 473. Such identification might 
have been furthered by this parallelism between 
the Ovidian pater and the Calchas of Benoit : 
each requests of Agamemnon that his daughter, 
from whom he has been separated, be allowed to 
join him. 25 Benoit' s Briseis was daughter to Cal- 
chas : here in the Bemedia, apparently, was a 

"Ovid, ed. B. Merkel and E. Ehwald, Leipzig, 1888, 
vol. i, pp. 259-260. 

88 Ed. tit., he. tit. I substitute, after the majority of 
mss., the reading Chryseidos for the correct reading 
Briseidos. 

M Ed. A. Joly, vol. n, Paris, 1871, 11. 26747-26907. 

11 K. Young, The Origin and Development of the Story of 
Troilus and Oriseyde (= Chaucer Society' s Publications, 2d 
series, no. 40 ), 1908, p. 1, n. 1. 

a5 ie Roman de Troie, ed. L. Constans, voL n, Paris, 
1906, 11. 13086-13120. 



daughter of Calchas not Briseis,— consequently, 
the proper person to replace Briseis in the Troilus 
romance.™ 

When, in later life, Boccaccio studied the first 
pages of his Homer, he found the authoritative 
account, an account with which his own Criseida 
story was as much at variance as the Briseida 
story of Benoit had been. In the Oenologia 
deorum, xh, 52, he summarizes the Homeric 
account, and in so doing refrains from naming 
either the priest of Apollo or his daughter : "... 
plures ciuitates hostium ccepit [sc. Achilles], 
aegitque predam ingentem, et inter alia uirginem 
sacerdotis Apollinis filiam, quam Agamemnoni 
concessit, et Briseidam, quam seque ceperat sibi 
reseruauit. Bane cum iam iussu deorum oportuis- 
set Agamemnonem sacerdoti natam restituere, 
Briseidam illi surripuit. Quamobrem indignatus 
Achilles diu stetit . . ."" 

The silence seems to indicate either some linger- 
ing of the old perplexity, or else unwillingness to 
admit the erroneousness of having made Chryseis 
the lady of Troilus. 

E. H. Welkins. 

Harvard University. 



POEMS IN THE STANZA OP IN 
MEMOBIAM. 1 

Since In Memoriam was first published, there 
have been many misstatements about prior in- 
stances of the stanza, and many conjectures about 

**Skeat (op. tit., loc tit.) suggests that Chaucer's change 
of the initial from O to C was due to acquaintance with 
this passage of the Bemedia. Professor Kittredge, in an 
essay prepared before this paper and now in process of 
publication by the Chaucer Society, suggests that this 
passage of the Bemedia influenced Boccaccio in changing 
the initial from B to O, points out Boccaccio's necessary 
dissatisfaction with the assignment of Briseis to the part 
she plays in the Roman de Troie, and makes with regard 
to Armannino (cf. Gorra, op. tit, p. 555) practically the 
same suggestion as to the misinterpretation of the Bemedia 
passage which I make with regard to Boccaccio. My 
conclusion was reached before I knew of Professor Kit- 
tredge' s essay. 

"Ed. I. Micyllus, Basle, 1532, p. 308. 

1 See Mod. Lang. Notes for December, 1906, for a discus- 
sion of the technique of the stanza, with reasons why it has 
been so little used. 
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Tennyson's indebtedness to others. Tennyson's 
debt to bis predecessors may easily be disposed 
of, for be said himself (Memoir, i, 305) : 

"And as for the metre of 'In Memoriam' I 
had no notion until 1880 that Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury had written his occasional verses in the 
same metre. I believed myself the originator of 
the metre, until after ' In Memoriam ' came out, 
when some one told me that Ben Jonson and Sir 
Philip Sidney had used it." 

Sir Philip Sidney, it may be said at once, did not 
use the stanza of In Memoriam, tho he did use the 
rhyme-scheme with seven-syllable lines, as did 
also Shakespeare, Carew, and Marvell. Indeed, 
the abba rhyme-scheme has been used in English 
with nearly thirty different combinations of line- 
length. The abba stanza with pentameter lines, 
however, is the only one which has been often 
used. 

Tennyson's own statement, quoted above, is 
clear and positive ; but there is another account 
which I have not seen in print. My friend, Mr. 
Harry L. Koopman, tells me that Dr. Shepherd of 
Charleston College reported a tradition that Ten- 
nyson got the first suggestion of his stanza from 
Wm. Hewell, who, in a lecture to his class, which 
included Tennyson, happened to say, with great 
emphasis and accidental rhyme and rhythm, that : 

" There is no power however great 
Can stretch a cord, however fine, 
Into a horizontal line, 
And draw it accurately straight." 

The various misstatements about prior instances 
of the stanza need not be quoted here, as the 
following list is a collection of facts which many 
have known, but which no one has hitherto taken 
the trouble to put together : 

1611. Ben Jonson, Chorus at end of Act n, 
of Catiline, 11 sts. No one, I think, has thus 
far noticed either that this chorus is in the stanza 
of In Memoriam, or that it appeared, with some 
changes, in a broadside, dated (in ink) 'March 
31, 1660,' altho a correspondent printed the 
broadside in the Athenaeum for March 14, 1857, 
with the following comment : 

"Suppose these lines, with a few obvious altera- 
tions, to make their appearance in to-days' jour- 
nals, who would doubt that the Laureate had 



been expressing his hopes and prayers as to the 
constitution of the new Parliament ? How appro- 
priate to the conjuncture they would appear ! — how 
distinctly would the friends of Lord Palmerston 
discover a compliment to their leader's firmness 
in the last line but one ! ["Nor did they leave 
the helm in storms."] Amazing, however, as is 
the resemblance to one of the most marked of the 
many styles of the poet of our time, it is needless 
to say that he is very guiltless of having had any- 
thing to do with the piece, which is one of the 
Luttrell collection of broadsides. . . . There is no 
indication of date or authorship ; but the general 
tone of the composition, the allusion to the na- 
tional desire for a free parliament, the mention of 
a commonwealth, and the absence of any reference 
to royalty, show that it must have been written 
by a Eepublican in the spring of 1660, during 
the temporary dictatorship of General Monk." 

The only important changes from Jonson are in 
the first nine lines, which in the broadside read 
as follows : 

"Great God of Nations, and their Bight, 
By whose high Auspice Brittain stands 
So long, though first 'twas built on Sands ; 
And oft had sank but for thy might. 

In her own Mainland-storms and Seas ; 

Be present to her now as then, 

And let not proud and factious men 
Oppose thy will with what they please. 

Our free full Senate's to be made." 

1616. Ben Jonson, Elegy " Though beauty be 
the mark of praise," 9 sts. Commonly supposed 
to be Jonson' s only poem in this form. 

Ante 1619. Francis Davison (editor of the 
(Poetical Rhapsody), Psalm exxv, 6 sts. Pub- 
lished from ms. by Farr in 1845, and, I think, by 
Brydges in 1814-17. 

1636. George Sandys, 5 Psalms, 58 sts. 

1640. Christopher Harvey, The Epiphany, or 
Twelfth Day, 8 sts. 

Ante 1648. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, two 
poems, 44 sts., first published in 1664-5. The 
longest of them, An Ode upon a question moved 
whether love should continue forever, 35 sts., has 
been often cited since Mr. Churton Collins pointed 
out that Herbert anticipated Tennyson in " some 
of its most beautiful effects." Lord Herbert also 
wrote three poems, 16 sts., with the enclosed 
rhymes, but pentameter lines. 

(George Herbert's The Temper, 4t sts., has been 
said to have the stanza of In Memoriam; its first 
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and fourth lines, however, are pentameters, and 
its effect hardly the same, as the first two stanzas 
will show : 

" It cannot be. Where is that mighty joy 
Which just now took up all my heart? 
Lord, if thou must needs use this dart, 
Save that, and me ; or sin for both destroy. 

The grosser world stands to thy word and art : 

But thy diviner world of grace 

Thou suddenly doest raise and raze, 
And every day a new creator art") 



" In his verses addressed to Halifax, he says, writing 
of that endless theme to poets, the vanity of human 
wishes — 

' So whilst in fevered dreams we sink, 
And waking, taste what we desire, 
The real draught but feeds the fire, 
The dream is better than the drink. 

Our hopes like towering falcons aim 
At objects in an airy height : 
To stand aloof and view the flight, 

Is all the pleasure of the game.' 



That integritie of life is 



1649. John Smith, Horace, Bk 
'To Aristius Fuscus. 
always safe, which he prooves by his example. 
To Sir Philip Parker.' As this has not, so far as 
I am aware, been noticed before, I quote it : 

" Whose life is just, and from sins pure, 
No Maurian darts, nor bow needs bear, 
O Faseus, nor no quiver wear, 
Of poisoned shafts, from harms secure. 

Whether by searching sands he takes 
His journey, or through Ckmcase cold, 
Or through those places where with gold, 

Hydaspes slides, his way he makes. 

For whilst in Sabine woods I sung, 
My Lalaye from all cares free, 
Passing my bounds ; a Wolfe did flee 

From me unarm' d, and did no wrong. 

None such doth warlike Daunia feed, 
In her vast Lawns of monstrous kind, 
Nor Jubas purched soil doth find, 

Though Nurce of Lions such can breed. 

Now place me under that cold Clime, 
Where trees refresh' d with no sweet gale, 
Where constant storms of snow and hail, 

Where always winter, never prime. 

Or underneath Sols flaming rayes, 

Where never mortals yet did dwell, 

For smiling and for speaking well, 
There Lcdage I'le love and praise." 

1687. Philip Ayres, His Heart, into a Bird, 
3 sts. 

1692. Matthew Prior's Verses to Charles Mon- 
tague, afterwards Lord Halifax, have been said 
to be in the In Memoriam stanza, entirely because 
Thackeray, in his English Humorists, quoted two 
stanzas with enclosed rhymes. The passage in 
Thackeray's Lecture on "Prior, Gay, and Pope" 
runs as follows : 



jld axx luc i^icaouic Ul LUG gu.iuo 

Would you not fancy that a poet of our own days was 
I, Ode XXII, singing?" 



These stanzas are the first and the sixth in 
early editions of Prior's poem, tho the first stanza 
disappeared from later editions. In all editions 
of the poem that I have been able to find, includ- 
ing one of 1693, and various copies of an edition 
of 1692, the stanzas rhyme abab, so it is likely 
that Thackeray shifted the lines himself in order 
to emphasize the resemblance between Prior and 
Tennyson. In one copy of an edition of 1692, 
the stanzas run : 

" So, whilst in feverish sleeps we think 
We taste what waking we desire, 
The dream is better than the drink, 
Which only feeds the sickly fire. 

Our hopes like tow' ring falcons aim 

At objects in an airy height. 
The little pleasure of the game 

Is from afar to view the flight." 

Ante 1720. John Hughes (d. 1720 ; the editor 
of Spenser), a Dialogue from the French of M. De 
la Motte, 6 sts. The original French was also in 
this stanza. 

1727?. Wm. Somervile, Fable vni, The Oyster, 
7 sts. 

1743. Charles Jennens, a single stanza in the 
oratorio of Belshazzar, the music by Handel. 

1755, March. Tobias Smollett, two uncon- 
nected stanzas in his translation of Don Quixote, II, 
iii, 6. The original Spanish is in the same stanza. 

1762. John Hall Stevenson, Don Prinzello's 
Tale : The fellowship of the Holy Nuns ; or the 
Moulds wise judgment, 18 sts. This, the eighth 
of his Crazy Tales, is as flippant in its metre as in 
its substance, for half of its stanzas contain femi- 
nine rhymes. 

1766. John Langhorne, Ode to the Genius of 
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Westmoreland, 6 sts. In 1771, the first stanza 
of Langhorne's Fable III, The Laurel and the 
Reed, is in enclosed rhymes, altho the rest of the 
poem, like most of his other Fables, rhymes abab. 

1793. Boscawen, Horace, Odes, i, 5 : "What 
youth bedewed with moist perfume," 4 sts. 

1795. Wm, Wordsworth, one stanza in the 
Birth of Love, a poem in ten stanzas, irregular in 
rhyme-scheme, in number of lines, and in length 
of line. 

1806. P. L. Courtier, two stanzas, apparently 
his own, in an anthology which he called The 
Lyre of Love : 

" I wonder if her heart be still 1 

The same that once I fondly met. 
Will she her plighted faith forget ? 
Or she my dearest hopes fulfill ? 

I fear to pen the wish' d request, 

To ask if all within be so ? 

I almost dread the truth to know : 
So changeful seems the human breast 1 " 

Ante 1811. John Leyden, M. D. (d. 1811), 
The Fight of Praya. A Malay Dirge, 8 sts. 

1820. Robt. Anderson, The Poor Prude, 4 sts. 

(According to J. M. Dixon, in an article on 
Tennyson's In Memoriam, in Queen's Quarterly, 
ni, No. 2 (October, 1895), Walter Savage Lan- 
dor wrote in this stanza a poem called The French 
Villagers, but I have been unable to find it. In 
Dry Sticks, 1858, Landor published three stanzas 
Written in Sickness, in which pentameter lines 
rhyme abba.) 

1833. Alfred Tennyson, You ask me ivhy, 7 
sts., and Love thou thy land, 24 sts., both first 
published in 1842. 

(1834. A. H. Hallam is said to have written 
a poem in this stanza, which presumably appeared 
in the first edition of his poems. I have not been 
able to find a copy of that edition, but no such 
poem is in the editions of 1853 or 1863, or in the 
reprints by Richard LeGallienne or Mr. Gollancz. ) 

1847. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, My Sister 1 s Sleep, 
15 sts. Published early in 1850. In his Poems, 
1870, Rossetti records (p. 169) : 

' ' This little poem, written in 1847, was printed 
in a periodical at the outset of 1850. The metre, 
which is used by several old English writers, 
became celebrated a month or two later on the 
publication of In Memoriam." 



1849. Arthur Hugh Clough, Pesehiera, 10 
sts., and Alteram Partem, 5 sts. In 1850, Clough 
also wrote 5 stanzas in the measure in Sceno in 
of Dipsyehus. 

1850, June. Alfred Tennyson, In Memoriam. 

Omitting Tennyson, this list comprises 25 
poems by 17 poets (only four of whom— Jonson, 
Sandys, Lord Herbert, and Clough — used the 
stanza in more than one poem), and single stanzas 
by three other poets. These instances of the use of 
single stanzas are interesting, like the shorter 
poems, because they show how some poets chanced 
upon the stanza, and passed on, without recognis- 
ing its possibilities. Before Tennyson, no one but 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury made any use of 
the stanza that could by any possibility be called 
extensive, and in the other cases its use was 
certainly desultory and experimental. 



Edward Payson Morton. 



Indiana University. 



NOTES ON THE SPANISH YSOPO 
OF 1496. 

The following results are based upon an exam- 
ination of the copy of the Ysopo of Burgos, 1496 
(Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Res. Y. 6108, at 
present on display in Exposition vn, 153), to 
which Morel-Fatio has devoted an article in the 
Romania, Vol. xxiii, pp. 561-575. The text is 
rightly considered to be a Spanish version of 
Stainhowel's well-known collection, and is prob- 
ably a reprint of the Saragossa edition of 1489. 
The fables, however, that are added to the orig- 
inal Stainhowel collection, as mentioned by Morel- 
Fatio, are found for the first time in the Burgos 
text. Hervieux, Fabulistes latins, Vol. I s , p. 
423, gives the number of fables in the last divi- 
sion of the Saragossa edition as 22, while the 
later edition has 26. But further light is thrown 
upon this difference in number by a passage in the 
explicit of the two texts : the Saragossa edition 
reads: "co otras extra vagantes. el qual fue 
sacado de latin, etc."; while the Burgos edition 
refers to its added fables thus : "con otras extra- 
vagantes 7 afladidas." The Burgos text is there- 



